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and had been widowed himself after many years of marriage. He was also Greek, but had 
lived in the United States since 1910, Mrs. Mayer’s aunt arranged for them to meet in 
1954. Mr. Mayer traveled to Greece to meet Vaso, and they were married within a few 
days. She joined him in Sacramento four months later after all of the paperwork was 
arranged. 


Mrs. Mayer is a strong, gracious, friendly person. She speaks clearly and well, in spite of 
thinking her English is poor (it is not). A couple of phrases are indistinct, which is more 
from sentence structure than from audibility. 


The incident she recounts of her husband’s experience with the dishonest foreman isn’t 
clear, but the foreman had been sending her husband to different offices to collect checks 
for him that he was not owed. 


Greek words and locations were checked with a linguist and with maps to confirm 
spelling. 


The name of the project is misidentified in the introduction on tape. It should be: “The 
Greek American Oral History Project,” not “Immigrant Stories: Oral Histories of 
Immigrants to the Sacramento Valley.” 


Tapes and Interview Records: The original tape recording of the interview and a full 
transcript are held by the Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation in Sacramento. 
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[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 
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This is an interview with Mrs. Vaso Mayer as part of the Greek American 
Oral History Project. The interview was conducted on March 26" at 
the home of Mrs. Mayer. I’m Miriam Hull. 
So, let’s start with where you came from, and when you were born. 
I came from Greece, and my hometown is called Isari [indistinct word 
follows]. I was born January 11, 1931. 
And what did your parents do? 
My parents were farmers. All their lives, both mother and father. 
And they came from the same place that you were from? 
Yes, same place... 
«w, Benerations:.;.. 
eS. ves: 
... and they were farmers... 
Yes. 
What was the land like, the countryside? 


The countryside is beautiful. We have--just like California—we have 


valleys, and we have mountains, we have snow, we have rain, all those 
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kinds of things. It is the same thing as California, because we are at the 
same parallel. 

And what was the political situation like when you were growing up? 
When I was growing up, we had king and queen, we had royal family, 
which doesn’t exist anymore. 

Would you prefer that? 

We had a good life. Yes, Oh absolutely. Absolutely. It was beautiful. Very 
beautiful. 

I’d read a little bit about that before I came. The disputes. Do you have 
any Turkish friends, were you affected by relations with Turkey at all? 
Yes, the country was, yes. Because of religious differences. They’re not 
Christians, as everybody knows. They’re Muslims. We are Christians, and 
they do not like Christians. Our patriarchate is Constantinople and 

over the years, they have destroyed a lot of our things in there—vestments, 
killed people, and everything. So, to this day, we still have differences, 
yes, and always will. Because of religious differences. 

And how was your family affected, or was it, by the invasion of Italy in 
1940? 


It wasn’t Italy, it was Germany. 


Germany! I’ll have to check my source. 


Actually, they were together, both Germany and Italy, but Germany was 
the main. Ah, well, our country was occupied, and it wasn’t as easy to 
travel from one place to the other, because it was very dangerous, and you 
had to have special permission to go from one city to another, or even 
from village to village. Because there were always guards 

everywhere, and you had to present your papers; who you were, where 
you come from, where you are going, and why you are going. And when 
you’re going to come back, and if you’re going to stay there, why are you 
going to stay there. You had to give the whole information, whatever they 
ask you, you had to be firm and exact, nothing in between. So it was not 
easy. It was not very easy. 

Was your village occupied? 

Yes, yes, yes, yes. Their fort was a block away from my home. 

And you left. You said [when we talked on the phone to make the 
appointment] you married. How did you meet your husband, and was he 
an American? 

My husband came to the United States when he was fifteen years old, 


1910, from the same area from where I’m from. Not from the same 


village, another village, but the same area. So he came to the United 


States because he wanted to become a doctor in Greece and his 


father objected because he wanted him to become a priest, and my 
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said, “Absolutely not,” so he asks his mother for the ticket, and his mother 
gave him the money, from the village, he went to Patrai which, at the time, 
was the main port to depart from Greece for the United States, and he 
came here. When he came here, things were not as easy. He had no 
language, he had no money, he had nothing. He had a distant relative he 
thought maybe would help him go to school, but the uncle refused, he 
says, “No, I don’t have money for you, so you have to go to work.” 

So he went to work. 

Did he arrive in California? 

No. He went . . . he arrived back in Kansas City, Kansas. Because that’s 
where his uncle was, at the time. And he went to work, for the railroad. 
And when he was there, he worked there not very long, because he was so 
sensitive, he could not take the hard work. The outside work. He just 
couldn’t tolerate the sun and the cold and all those things, so .. . one day, 
his boss said, go to that office, and bring me the check. He goes to the 
office, brings his check, and gives it to his boss. Fine. Next payday, he 
sent him in another office. And at the time, they had different hats. You go 
to this office, you wear a yellow hat. You go to that office blue hat. You 
go to a third office, you wear a brown hat. That’s how they identify 


each paycheck. So the third time, when he sent him to get the paycheck, 


my husband got a little suspicious. Why is he taking the checks, and 
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sending me to pick them up, and not him[self]. So when he got the third 
check, he says, “Bring it here,” and my husband say, “Absolutely not. This 
is mine. You took two, I’m keeping one.” He took that check, and went 
and reported the foreman, and the foreman was fired, and he was 

deported from the country. 

The foreman was. 

The foreman. So my husband went on, he worked a little longer, and from 
there, he left, and he was visiting Armour and Company, the meat people, 
and they saw him there and they asked him if he wanted to work there, and 
my husband says, “Yes, I will work here,” and he worked for Armour and 
Company for forty-nine years and three months. He worked in Kansas 
City first, and then when the Panama Exposition was in San Francisco, he 
came to visit San Francisco, and he visited the plant here, Armour and 
Company plant, which at the time was in South San Francisco. So he goes 
there, and somebody saw him and says, “What are you doing here, kid,” 
because he was young. Before that, he joined the service, here. He served 
in the service for three years, and he was sent to France, to serve in France 
for three years, and then after he was released, he went back to work 


for Armour and Company, in South San Francisco. So he worked there, 


and after they opened a plant here in Sacramento, at 5" and R, they sent 
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him up here. And he worked there until the day he retired, which he retired 
in 1959, May the second. 

And how did you meet him? 

I met him, my aunt knew him. I have an aunt here, my mother’s sister, and 
she knew him. And he was a widower, his wife had passed away, and he 
wanted to remarry, and so my aunt approached him one day and say, “I 
have a niece, would you like to go see her, and if you think it’s okay with 
you, and her, maybe you two get married.” And that’s exactly what 
happened. He came there [to Greece], we saw each other for an hour, we 
got engaged on Thursday, and Sunday we were married. And we stayed 
together until the day he died, thirty-seven years. 

And you came back with him to California. 

Not at the time. I couldn’t at the time to come with him, because he only 
took a week off from work. He came, we got married, and he left. He had 
to be back at work. Four month later, he prepared all the papers, and I got 
my passport, and everything, my vaccinations, you had to have 
vaccinations at the time, and then four months later I joined him here, and 
I came to this house and I’ve been here for fifty-two years. 

In this house. 


In this very same house. 


Excellent. Now, did your husband have trouble learning English? 
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No, not really. Not really. He did very well. He did very well. 
And did you have trouble? Did you know any English when you came? 
Not at all. Not even a word. I did not have any trouble at all, because I did 
go to school, and I read books, and that’s how I learned. And I had 
neighbors that helped me. 
There was, or is, a very strong Greek American community here. Did they 
take you in and help you adjust? 
No, no. 
You mentioned [on the telephone] that adjusting was difficult and leaving 
home was difficult . . . 
Yes, it was difficult, because you’ve never been out of the country before, 
you’ve never left your family mother and father and brothers and sister, 
and all of sudden here you are all alone, my husband was working, go to 
work at 5 o’clock in the morning and come back at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. By the time we have dinner, all those things, sleep again, and 
this was the routine until the day he retired. 
And you did not have children? 
No. We did not have children. And he did not have any children either. 
Oh. Well, that will eliminate one of my questions about how your children 


are doing here in this county. 


No, no children. None. 
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Okay. And your leaving Greece. Did that affect your family members over 
there? How did they feel about that? 

Well, my mother wasn’t very happy. I was young, and I was the oldest of 
the girls, I was the second oldest. 

How many brothers and sisters do you have? 

I have three brothers and a sister, and me. Were five altogether. So, it was 
kind of difficult, a little difficult. 

And you said none of your other siblings have moved here. 

No. No. My brother, the one who is in the military, he was sent over by the 
government, of course, and he was here for a year the first time, and he 
was stationed in Fort Knox, Kentucky. Because he was in the Special 
Forces. And so he stayed there for a year, and after the year was over, he 
went back home. And then he came back again for a short time only. This 
is of course by the government. And that’s how . . . he’s retired now; he’s 
been retired now for a few years. 

How did it feel the day you left Greece. Were you anticipating, or sad, 

‘1 eae 

I was sad because I was leaving my mother and father, my bothers, like I 


said, all my friends, all my relatives, because my mother’s brothers they 


were all in the same village, married, and they were all there, and 
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I had all my cousins, I had to leave behind, and that’s not an easy thing to 
do. 

What would your life have been like if you had stayed in Greece? 

Well, I’d be a farmer’s wife, like my mother and father were, or maybe... 
I have no idea, really, it’s hard to explain, to say that I’d be this way or 
that way .. . I don’t know. I don’t know. 

Did you have impressions of the United States before you came? 

Not at all. Nothing. Even though I did have relatives here. My father had 
three brothers here. Of course, they’ve passed on now, and my mother had 
a sister here—the one that married me [the one who arranged for her to 
meet her husband]. Let’s say, you know . . . they found a groom, in other 
words. No, I had no idea, because it was during the war, and I hadn’t read 
anything about the United States, I had no idea at all how it was. 

The only thing I knew, one of my father’s brothers had come to Greece, 
left this country and had come back, and he was against me to come here. 
He kept telling me that there was so many black people here that they’re 
going to kidnap me. And I said, “You know, if I’m going to be that stupid 
and let them kidnap me, I deserve to be kidnapped.” And when I left, he 
would not even talk to me. Because I came to the United States. And I told 


him, I said, “Okay, you don’t have to say nothing to me. You don’t have 


to say goodbye, you don’t have to say I love you or I don’t love you, or 
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nothing. But I will come back, and when I come back, you will not have 
eyes to look at me [You will not be able to look me in the face].” And sure 
enough, when I went back after ten year, nine and a half years, or nine, 
somewhere in there, I went to shake hands with him and he refused and he 
took off and he left, because I was right when I told him. 

What did you think of Sacramento when you arrived? You said the 
latitude is the same as Greece. 

It was okay. I had no problem adjusting, because I had good neighbors. I 
had good neighbors. Of course I felt lonesome. I’m sure that’s a natural 
thing to be—lonesome—when you leave your family for the first time. 
But everything was okay. 

Were your neighbors Greek also? 

None. None. All my neighbors to this day. Nobody’s Greek. 

I’m surprised. I was under the impression that the community was very 
receptive and helpful. 

No, not really, because, like I said, I live in a neighborhood . . . now there 
is few Greek families. Not around here, but on other streets. But at the 
time there weren’t. 

Where do they live? Where is the main community here? 


The main community, everywhere. There isn’t one spot— 


Not a neighborhood... 
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No. No. They’re everywhere. Mostly, at the time—now, of course, they’ve 
passed on—they lived in Sacramento, where our church is, on Alhambra, 
30" and Alhambra, most of the Greek people lived around there, that’s 
why they built the church there. Because they were able to walk to church. 
Many people did not drive at the time. Nor they had cars to drive. 

Makes sense. How did you travel to the States? Did you fly? 

By plane. Yes. I flew. And it took us thirty-five hours from Athens to 
come to San Francisco. We stopped in every country on earth, because at 
the time, you might know, the planes, they were not pressurized as they 
are today. 

And they were propeller-driven also. 

And they had to stop in every country to clean the plane inside, and put 
oxygen in so we can survive for the next stop. So, it took me thirty-five 
hours to come to San Francisco. Of course we had a lot of delay in New 
York, I don’t know how many hours, but there I had a bad experience in 
New York, I remember my uncle, what he said about the black people, 
when it was ready for the plane to load and take off for San Francisco, 
there was a very tall and big, big colored man, black man, and he kept 
saying, “Come on, let’s go, the plane is waiting.” I had no idea what he 


was talking [about] because I knew nothing, and I would not go. I said, “I 


was going...” He begged me, and I would not go. So finally he goes out 
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onto the field and found a young lady, a Greek young lady— 

spoke Greek—she was working, refilling the planes—and she comes 

in, and she says, “Mrs. Mayer, you have to go with this gentleman.” And 
I said, “Me? Where is he going to take me?” She says, “He’s going to take 
you to the plane because your plane is going to leave and you’re going to 
be left behind, so you have to go.” So she talked to me and that’s how I 
went in the other plane and came to San Francisco. 

What year was this? You said it was during the war. 

1954. 

°54. That’s later than the war. 

March 13. Yes, later than the war. By then the war was over. 

What did you bring with you? 

[Laughs] Ah, the clothes I was wearing, and two sheets that I took from 
my mother for a souvenir. Nothing. My husband didn’t want nothing. 

And your husband was here . . . you traveled alone. 

My husband was here, and I traveled alone, and he waited for me in San 
Francisco and I was here delayed coming out of the plane, and he said, 
“She’s not coming! She changed her mind! She’s not coming!” and pretty 
soon, here I come like a little old lady, because I was so sick from the 


trip... [laughs] and he was funny. He was very funny. 


And since he spoke Greek, you at least had that... 
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My husband did not speak much Greek at the time, because he was 
married to a German lady for thirty-two years, and he spoke English all 
the time. 

Here in the States. 

Here in the States. Yes, yes. And he spoke very little Greek, which I was 
forced to learn the language. Anyway. But we managed. 

Did you work outside the home? 

Yes I did. I worked in restaurants for thirty years. 

For thirty years. Doing what? 

Cooking. 

Cooking. 

Cooking. 

Excellent. 

And I worked in the hospital the last eleven years before I retired, Sutter 
Memorial. 

Did you become a citizen? 

Absolutely. I became a citizen in 1957. 

Almost right away. 

Yes, three years later after I was here, I became an American citizen, and I 


learned to drive, the same year. 


Did anybody make you feel unwelcome when you came? 
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Oh, absolutely not. Everybody was very friendly. Very—I was received 
by neighbors because mostly that’s all I had down here—very well. And 
everybody helped me, really—they all tried to help me. 

What did you miss most about Greece? 

In the beginning, the first year I missed everything. The freedom, because 
here I couldn’t go no place, I couldn’t drive, I knew nothing, no 

language, no nothing, but after the first year, I had no problem, because I 
made up my mind, I’m going to be here, why should I cry every day? This 
country is beautiful, and I’m going to make it. 

And you’ve stayed in touch with you family. 

Absolutely, yes. We used to go every five years. But since my husband 
passed away, I haven’t been back for ten years. Hopefully, to go this 
September. Since my parents passed away, I still have my brothers and 
sister, and so I would like to go and see them one more time, because I’m 
getting old, I’m seventy-five years old now, so... 

I would not have known that. 

But I am. 

How do you think immigration changed you? How did you have to grow, 
aside from the language, and leaving Greece and its customs... 


Well, how did it change me? [Pause] Actually, I haven’t changed at all, to 


be honest with you. I’m a very friendly person with my neighbors, and the 
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people I meet, it doesn’t matter if they are white, pink, yellow, black. I 
have no problem with any, any of the races. I approach those who I feel 
they want to talk to me, and I talk to them, and I have no problem, no. 
Good, good. 

None at all. 

Did your move have any negative consequences? Anything that didn’t 
work? 

Nope. 

You have not been involved in the Greek community, but you’re in the 
church? 

I am involved in the Greek community, yes. I’m in the church all the time, 
I help, with the Food Festival, with the preparation for the Food Festival, 
in fact we start tomorrow, at the hall, next to the church, what we have 
there, the property; yes, I’m very involved with my church, very involved. 
I read that there is an annual celebration for the expulsion of the Turks in 
1841—is that still celebrated? 

Today. 

Today? 

25" of March. It’s our Independence Day. Actually, excuse me, yesterday. 
Today’s the 26". Yes. Yesterday. Yes. 


And it’s still celebrated. 
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Absolutely. Very high. Very, oh absolutely. In Greece, yesterday, they 
have a—it’s called parelasi, which is the army, and all that kind, the 
children, school children—parade—a big parade—with the tanks and 
guns—and military, and everything. Oh yes. Absolutely. And of course, 
there’s another one, October 28, when the war was over—with the 
Germans, when Metaxis says ‘No,’ because the Germans want to—I don’t 
remember exactly the whole thing how it happened, but Metaxis—then, he 
was the prime minister of Greece, and he said ‘No,’ which is called okhi, 
and we celebrate Okhi Day—that’s between Germans and us. 

Well, that’s almost everything I have. Do you have anything you want to 
add? Any thoughts? Comments? 

Well, my thoughts are that I’m delighted. I’m delighted that I did come to 
this country. I’m very happy. I met other people, I love the country; 
otherwise I would not stay here if I didn’t. I would have been gone a long 
time ago, but I like it. I’m independent, I can drive, I’m American citizen, 
I can travel any place I want, except on the moon, of course I don’t have 
the money. Anyway, but no, I’m very happy I’m here, I have no regrets 
whatsoever, none. No regrets. I thank the good Lord, who has given me 
pretty good health so far. I’m very happy. I have no regrets. 


Well, thank you very much. 


My pleasure. 


ry 


jt 0 oF It was very gracious of you to [agree to do the interview]. 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


